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nt wall are put in by employees of Ball, 
California responsible for building the 
Rocky Butte Jail. Jim McNamee, project 


Posts for the wooden noise abateme 
Ball & Brosamer, a contractor from 
fence between the I-205 freeway and 


manager for the Highway Division, said the 1,200-foot wall is 12 feet high 
with additional chain link fencing and barbed wire on top. Other security 
devices, as well as anti-air and noise pollution measures, were added to ensure 


the early opening of the freeway. 
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A brand new state-of-the-art fi- 
nancial management system is be- 
ing implemented in the Parks and 
Highway divisions to replace the 
current system that, in 30 years, has 
grown to confounding and unman- 
ageable proportions. 

Owen Okel, head of the project 
management team that was formed 
more than a year ago to investigate 
replacing the old system, said the 
project grew out of concerns that 
the accounting system, which has 
been in use since the 1950s, could 

; not meet the management needs 
of the ‘80s. 

“It was started as a cost account- 

ing system,” he said, ‘and has 
been modified and added to over 
the years. The new system was de- 

mS veloped as a complete system--it is 
user-oriented. All managers and 
staff will be trained to use it. Termi- 
nals will be available for them to sit 
down at and easily find out their 
financial information.” 

Okel said his project team, along 
with a steering and an advisory 
committee, “started with the fun- 
damentals.’’ They examined the 
goals, objectives, and require- 
ments of the department for a fi- 
nancial management system, then 
shopped around to determine if an 
existing one would fulfill those 
needs. 

They finally decided on a system 
called STARS (state accounting and 
reporting system), which is cur- 
rently installed in eight states, 
including Washington and Califor- 
nia. 

Okel said STARS is a “‘core sys- 

tem’ that eventually will be ex- 
__ panded to include five additional 


OT up-to-date — 


sub-systems for increased flexibili- 
ty: cash management, budget de- 
velopment, personnel payroll, con- 
sumable inventory, and fixed- 
assessment management. 

He said the cash management 
feature will allow managers to fore- 
cast cash requirements, compare 
with actual cash flows, and make 
expenditure adjustments as neces- 
sary. 

“The core system will account 
for all money received or spent by 
the department on any given day, 
and tell us exactly how much 
money we have in the bank,” Okel 
said. 


Bob Bothman, assistant state 
highway engineer for administra- 
tion and member of the project's 
steering committee, said the im- 
plementation of STARS is coming at 
exactly the right time. 

“Our finances are dwindling 
down to a critical level,” Bothman 
said, ‘‘so we have to know exactly 
where we are in terms of funds 
coming in and going out. Right 
now we have basically a payroll sys- 

continued on page 5 
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The last stretch of the I-205 free- 
way will be open to traffic early this 
month after Highway Division 
crews constructed a special noise 
wall and installed fences around 
the Rocky Butte Jail in Portland. 

Jim McNamee, project manager, 
said construction on the 1,200-foot 
wooden noise abatement wall was 
started in February, with four feet 
of barbed wire added on top for 
security. The wall was constructed 
at the edge of the freeway, only 70 
feet uphill from the jail. 

McNamee said the wall was part 
of a $115,000 package of security 
and anti- noise and anti-pollution 
devices that had been negotiated 
between the state and the county 
to accommodate the early 
opening. 

Ed Hardt, Metro Region en- 
gineer, said trying to open the last 
6.6 miles of freeway before the 
completion of the downtown Jus- 
tice Center and demolition of the 
old jail had “‘become a hot subject.” 

“The whole thing is under a 
giant magnifying glass,” he said. 
“The money really isn’t that much 
compared to being able to open 
the freeway for people to use. It’s a 


great facility, _and there’s been a_ 
_ tremendous outpouring of public 


support for opening it.” 
Motorists wishing to drive the 
1-205 freeway all the way up to the 
Glenn L. Jackson Bridge originally 
expected to wait until November, 
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I-205 to open with wall, fences around jail 


when the inmates of Rocky Butte 
could be transferred to the new 
Justice Center. 

Transportation commissioners, 
at their January meeting, approved 
the early opening of the freeway 
after being assured that adequate 
security and air and noise quality 
protections would be imple- 
mented. 

McNamee said the 12-foot high 
fence with the barbed wire is 
meant as a preventive obstacle to 
keep anyone from throwing things 
into the jail compound from 1-205, 
and to keep inmates from escaping 
via the highway. 


Inmates on TV 


Highway crews also connected 
the fence on each side with securi- 
ty fences topped with barbed wire 
that attach to the existing fence al- 
ready surrounding the jail. Addi- 
tional lighting and closed-circuit TV 
surveillance cameras have also 
been installed. 

Hardt said some of the cost of 
securing the jail can be recovered. 
Half of the expense went into the 
double 36-inch high concrete bar- 
riers placed along the shoulders to 
contain fuel spills in case of an acci- 
dent, and to prevent motorists 
from stopping on the highway near 
the jail. 

He said the second barrier is 
temporary and can be salvaged 
after it is removed. 


Gas tax gives millions to 
state highway program 


The Surface Transportation Act 
of 1982, which increases the na- 
tion’s fuel and truck taxes effective 
April 1, means that in 1983, Oregon 
will get $38 million more than it 
received last year in federal dollars 
to spread throughout its highway 
program. 

These additional dollars will ex- 
tend through 1986, if state match- 
ing funds are available. Oregon will 
receive $130 million in 1983, $142 
million in 1984, $151 million in 
1985, and $161 million in 1986. 

Ed Hunter, assistant state high- 
way engineer for technical serv- 
ices, said the additional funds 
mean an acceleration in project de- 
velopment and construction in 
compliance with the Highway Divi- 
sion’s Six-Year Program. 

“In order to adhere to the Trans- 
portation Commission’s policy to 
stick to the Six-Year Program, we 
have advanced projects from ‘84 
and ‘85 onto the ‘83 list,” Hunter 
said. He added that some projects 
are too complicated and long- 
range to advance, “‘so it’s usually 
the less complicated ones that are 
moved up.” 

The additional federal dollars are 
specifically earmarked for rehabili- 
tation work on the state’s bridges 
and interstate, primary, and sec- 
ondary highway systems. Ore- 


gon’s economy is expected to ben- 
efit from the increased number of 
contracts and- new hires. 

Hunter said about 80 field en- 
gineers and 60 temporary and sea- 
sonal employees will be hired by 
the division to start in conjunction 
with the construction season this 
summer. 
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Director’s Corner 


Fred Miller 


pen. Frequently, a legislator’s ques 


| read in the newspapers that the 
Legislature is moving slowly. Such 
stories may relate to how new Gen- 
eral Fund tax packages are being 
addressed; they certainly do not 
reflect how the Department of 
Transportation is being treated. 
Personally, | have never seen a ses- 
sion begin faster. 

All of our budget presentations 
to the Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee have been made and reve- 
nue bills to benefit the Highway 
Fund are before the House and 
Senate transportation committees. 
It is encouraging to see so much 
activity. 

It is clear that our programs are 
being, and will be, closely 
scrutinized this session. In the pro- 
cess, there will be many questions 
about how we are using our re- 
sources. If you hear reports of 
these encounters, you should be 
cautious not to react too strongly 
to rumors about what might hap- 


tion can be misunderstood and 


mistakenly translated into a prediction of doom. 

Let me give you several examples of things that are happening. The 
Aeronautics budget has already been passed by the Ways and Means 
Committee and, at the time of writing, has passed the Senate. By the time 
you read this article, the budget may have been approved and signed by 
the governor. Yet the bills which would provide more revenue to the 
Aeronautics Division have not yet been heard by the Revenue Committee. 
It is very possible that additional revenue will be provided for Aeronautics 


and an amended budget passed. 


The Ways and Means Subcommittee dealing with our budget examined 
a number of the Motor Vehicles Division decision packages and ‘‘reduc- 
tion packages.’” The committee was interested in how the public would 
react to the proposed closure of DMV field offices. As it turned out, there 
was strong opposition to the closures. If word reached them about the 
proposed closures, | am sure that our employees in these field offices 
could have become very alarmed. But again, | would suggest that no one 
become too disturbed until we get a better idea of what the budget will 


finally look like. 


Our latest forecasts indicate that revenue for the highway program will 
be below what we anticipated several months ago. This will require some 
proposed cuts to balance the 1983-85 budget. Given the process that we 
must follow, this requires cuts in all of the divisions that draw on the 
Highway Fund and, subsequently, a revised governor’s approved budget. 
If no additional revenues were forthcoming, these cuts would have 
substantial impacts on division programs. 


Lobbyists put pressure > 
on governor, legislators 


By George Bell 
Assistant Director for 
Intergovernmental & Public Affairs 


Tom McCall once said that ‘a 
politician remains upright because 
of equal pressure from all sides.” 

What he meant was that on any 
given issue--property tax relief, 
abortion, seatbelts, voting by mail, 
gun control, field burning, gas tax 
increases, or whatever--special in- 
terest groups range the entire 
length of the political spectrum, 
each clamoring for favorable treat- 
ment. 

Governors and legislators are 
the popular targets of such groups 
because those elected office- 
holders have the constitutional 
power to pass, amend, or defeat 
changes in the law. Power attracts 
attention. 

Other elected and appointed of- 
ficials get that attention focused on 
them, too, from time to time, de- 
pending on the issue. 
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State agencies, and legislation 
that affects their policies and oper- 
ation, are also watched closely by 
special interest groups. That’s es- 
pecially true of ODOT. 

Any bill relating to the Highway 
Fund, for example, will immediate- 
ly attract the notice of: 

e@The League of Oregon Cities 
and the Association of Oregon 
Counties, which receive one-third 
of Highway Fund revenue, off the 
top, for their own road im- 
provement needs. 

e@ The Associated General Con- 
tractors, which is interested in as 
much construction work as pos- 
sible to keep its members em- 
ployed. 

@ The American Automobile As- 
sociation, which is vigilant against 
its motorist members paying more 
than their fair share of highway us- 
er charges. 


Letters to the Editor 


Employee aids travelers 
Dear VIA: 


| would just like to take this op- 
portunity to commend one of your 
employees: Mr. Ken Tuter. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 26, my 
wife and | were traveling west on 
HWY 26 from Madras toward Port- 
land when suddenly our lights 
went out. We managed to pull off 
the road on a turnout about 7 miles 
from the Bear Springs Junction. We 
had been there less than a minute 
or two when Mr. Tuter drove by. 
He stopped and was very helpful in 
locating the problem (a blown 
fuse) and we were able to continue 
on home with no problem. 

| wish to say that it is very much 
an encouragement to me to know 
that there is help available and, 
even though our problem wasn’t 
serious, | appreciated Mr. Tuter’s 
attitude and helpfulness very 
much. 

Thank you. 


Ray Rufener 
Tualatin 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Ken Tuter is a 
maintenance foreman 1 at Warm 
Springs. 


Driver thankful for assistance 
Dear VIA: 


On the morning of Jan. 13, 1983, 
| was involved in an ice-related, 
single automobile roll-over acci- 
dent east of the Mount Hood sum- 
mit. Immediately on the scene was 
a Highway Division employee, Joe 
Manselle. 

Mr. Manselle did an excellent 
job of first-on-the-scene (officially) 
first aid observance, traffic control, 
and mechanical assistance of my 
automobile. All during this time he 
kept in constant communication 
with me, watching for physical 
problems and shock. He did not 
leave until all other proper au- 
thorities were present, and | was 
fully out of any danger. 

Thanks to Mr. Manselle, | was 
able to drive away under my own 
power. His timely presence was ef- 
ficient and his tasks took minimal 
time to accomplish. If this mishap 


had been more serious and involv- 
ed more injured, | sincerely believe 
Joe Manselle would have operated 
with similar smoothness. 


Yours truly, 


Joseph W. Kofoed, Gresham 


Lack of litter appreciated 
Dear VIA: 


| am a senior at Saint Mary of the 
Valley High School. | would like to 
commend the Transportation 
Department for the splendid job 
they do in keeping up the Oregon 
freeways. 

| commute regularly to Portland 
and find it pleasing to see the beau- 
ty of Oregon still exposed and not 
covered with litter. 

| feel honored to live in Oregon. 
Oregonians have great respect for 
their environment, and the Trans- 
portation Department helps to pre- 
serve it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mimi Zapien, Beaverton 


@ Various associations represent- 
ing road-building materials, such 
as asphalt and sand and gravel, 
which, like the contractors, are in- 
terested in a full construction 
schedule. 

@ Auto insurance companies, 
whose claims are reduced when 
highways, streets, and roads are in 
good repair. 

@ Farm groups, whose products 
must be trucked to market these 
days over highways showing in- 
creasing deterioration. 


= Legislative 
~47 Update 


The list could easily be extend- 
ed. No doubt about it--Highway Di- 
vision bills draw a crowd. 

But, each of ODOT’s other divi- 
sions has a similar, though perhaps 
smaller, cluster of special interest 
groups that keeps close tabs on any 
proposed changes in their laws, 
too. 

2 ok Ok 

ODOT is not an idle bystander in 
the process. 

The divisions do careful analyses 
of any bill concerning their func- 
tions, and Central Services takes a 
careful look at the fiscal impact. 

Legislative aides keep a sharp 
eye on bills in their area, and ad- 


ministrators make sure that com- _ 


mittee members understand the di- 
vision’s attitude toward major 
pieces of legislation. 

Director Fred Miller and mem- 
bers of the Transportation Com- 
mission keep in close touch with 
legislative leaders and Gov. Atiyeh 
on behalf of the department's in- 
terests. 

All the bases get covered. 

2 KK KK 

It’s a complex system, as finely 
balanced as a Swiss watch. 

And it works, by and large, be- 
cause of “equal pressure from all 
sides.” 
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features the division’s game board, where participants can test their “parks 
IQ.” The question and answer board, designed and built by parks employee 
Joe Paiva, ask a series of “Which park is famous for...” questions, and offers a 
choice of three answers. If the participant pushes the correct button, a picture 
of the park lights up. Paiva said the board attracts a lot of attention, is a good 
ice breaker, and stimulates questions from the public about state parks. 


The troublesome sand dune that has plagued 1-84 east of The Dalles for 
many years is now buried under 25,000 yards of crushed rock. Dick 
Hawkins, district maintenance supervisor in The Dalles, said he is 
convinced that the sand dune is finally under control. During the past 
several years, the sand dune problem had worsened. It was moving 
closer and closer to the highway, often spreading over the fog line, 
pushed along by the winds that whip through the Columbia Gorge. But 
Hawkins no longer has to worry about the 50-acre sand dune taking 
over the freeway. With the crushed rock and grass seed spread over it, 
he feels it has finally been stabilized. As viewed from the sky, the sand 
dune can be seen stretching back from the highway, as it is coverd 
from the back by the dark gravel. 


This Oregon State Parks booth, set up at the Salem RV show last month, 


Parks Division designs 
new ways to get attention 


Changing times are taking the 
state parks system into new areas 
of communication with traditional 
and prospective users, according 
to Dave Talbot, division adminis- 
trator. ~ 

As budgets have been cut in re- 
cent years, he explained, the Parks 
Division has made a conscious ef- 
fort to explain to citizens the 
reasons for new or increased fees, 
as well as the rationale for tempo- 
rary closures or transfers of parks. 

At the same time, user requests 
have spawned new programs--such 
as issuance of $10 gift certificates 
for redemption in state park over- 
night campgrounds, and estab- 
lishment of the Memorial Rose 
Garden at Fort Stevens State Park. 

Talbot said the division has 
moved on a number of fronts to let 
citizens know what is happening, 
now and in the future. 

For example, an automated 11 
1/2-minute slide show briefs view- 
ers on how the Oregon state parks 
system was put together, explores 
the variety of functions performed, 
and explains current financial dif- 
ficulties. 

Often used in conjunction with 
the show is material from a pair of 
economic impact studies, one for 
the coast and the other on a 
statewide basis, which illustrate 
that state parks are involved in the 
generation of many millions of dol- 
lars throughout Oregon annually. 
The data makes clear that parks are 
an integral part of the overall tour- 
ism industry. 

In addition to the ‘formal’ or 


structured activities now under- 
way, some parks personnel 
stationed in the Salem headquar- 
ters have added their own twist. 

On their own time, and with 
their own funds, they purchased 
zipper jackets which bear a stylized 
version of the state parks logo. 
They make the garment available to 
those who are interested on an at- 
cost basis. 

Some efforts are more promo- 
tional and informative in nature, 
Talbot said. For instance, the divi- 
sion is not too far from celebrating 
its second anniversary on KSLM, a 
radio station in Salem. The public 
service broadcasts feature parks 
personnel and have included in- 
depth discussion of virtually every 
pertinent issue during the past 20 
months. 


Parks game 


Parks personnel also staff booths 
at a number of events each year, 
including the State Fair and a varie- 
ty of other shows. Information is 
distributed, questions answered, 
and visitors surveyed in an informal 
atmosphere which gives those who 
stop an opportunity to play a Parks 
1Q Game, a button-activated quiz 
which is very popular. 

A new brochure, ‘‘Greenings 
from Oregon State Parks,” is being 
distributed at appropriate trade 
shows along the West Coast and in 
the Southwest. It lets show visitors 
know that Oregon state parks offer 
many out-of-the-ordinary attrac- 
tions, and that the division has 
some year-round reasons to visit. 


Vice-chairman Walsh 
gets new appointment 


Transportation Commission 
Vice-Chairman Tom Walsh has 
been appointed to the Land Con- 
servation and Development Com- 
mission (LCDC) by Gov. Vic Atiyeh. 

Walsh, 42, resigned from the 
Transportation Commission effec- 
tive “at the governor’s choosing.” 
He was expected to be confirmed 
to LCDC by the Senate in late Feb- 
ruary. 

Walsh served almost eight years 
on the commission, his second 
term expiring in June of this year. 
He was involved on behalf of the 
commission in many department 
projects, most actively with the 
Rocky Butte Jail and downtown Jus- 
tice Center in Portland, which he 
will continue to be involved with 
until its completion. 

Walsh said he was going over to 
LCDC “with reluctance, but | think 
| can do some good.” 

He said the staff and commission 
have to operate ‘much like ODOT 
does, with an organized staff and a 
decisive commission, especially if 
they’re making unpopular deci- 
sions.”” 

A Portland building contractor 
since 1961, Walsh said his technical 
background and construction ex- 
perience aided him in his years on 
the Transportation Commission. 

Director Fred Miller said Walsh 
“should be extremely proud” of 
his contribution to the department 
and to the state. 

“| have appreciated his common 


sense, positive attitude, and con- 
tinued willingness to spend the ex- 
tra time to help us out,’’ Miller 
said. “It would be a much greater 
loss if | didn’t plan to continue to 
contact him when we need help.” 

Commission Chairman Tony 
Yturri said he was very sorry to see 
Walsh leave. 

“| regret it very much,” he said. 
“He was one of the most capable 
men to serve on the commission in 
many years. He has a good sense of 
humor, yet he’s very realistic and 
practical. He will serve the gover- 
nor and the state well on LCDC, 
but I hated to lose him. He’s a good 
man.” 
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Karla Owens, an adminstrative assistant, and Terri Caldwell, a secretary, both 


with the Permits Unit, demonstrate how they use their computer terminal for 
sending, receiving, and updating road and weather condition reports. The 
Permits office also has a Teletype, which will be phased out in favor of 


terminals later this year. 


Nu 


This 1920 picture of the Salem shop yard shows surplus World War |! 
equipment picked up by the Highway Department from the federal 
government. In 1919, Congress passed a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all available war 
material, equipment, and supplies suitable for use in the improvement , 
of highways. Oregon received $1.4 million worth of equipment from 
the government, the only cost to the department coming from the 
packing and transportation charges. The truck in the foreground, 
probably a Liberty truck, has been overhauled to fit the Highway 


Department’s needs. 


Focus on problems 


DMV starts quality circles 


The Motor Vehicles Division is 
following Japan’s lead. It’s not 
opening a dealership, though, but 
establishing quality circles, a con- 
cept developed in Japan after 
World War II. 

Quality circles are becoming a 
more familiar part of the American 
business scene, in both the public 
and private sectors. Oregon is the 
first state to implement quality cir- 
cles in its government agencies, 
and DMV will join four others that 
have already started a quality circle 
program. 

The circles are voluntary work 
goups of no more than 10 employ- 
ees who do similar or related 
work, and who meet weekly on 
agency time to identify, analyze, 
and suggest solutions to work- 
related problems. Their sugges- 
tions are then submitted to man- 
agement to be either rejected or 
implemented. 

“Quality circles also help im- 
prove employee morale, communi- 
cation, and the quality of work 
life,” said Marsha Ryan, DMV’s 
training coordinator. She is in 
charge of implementing quality cir- 
cles in the division. 

Dave Moomaw, DMV adminis- 
trator, said he and his staff were 
cautious about the idea at first and 


asked Ryan to investigate it. 

“We found some good points 
and some bad points,’” Moomaw 
said, “but from what we under- 
stood the benefits to be, we 
thought it would be a good pro- 
gram for us because of the type of 
work we do.” 

Implementation of the quality 
circle program at DMV started last 
summer with Ryan’s investigation 
into circles operating within other 
state agencies and private com- 
panies, and the subsequent adop- 
tion of the program by the divi- 
sion’s management steering com- 
mittee. 


Training takes time 


Since then, Ryan said, most of. 


her time has been spent training 
circle coordinators, facilitators, 
and leaders. Even circle members 
usually spend the first dozen meet- 
ings being trained in different roles 
to aid in the problem- solving pro- 
cess. 

Ryan said facilitators are objec- 
tive members of the circles who are 
responsible for their technical op- 
eration: They keep records and act 
as liaisons between Ryan, the coor- 
dinator, and the circles. 

Circle leaders are responsible 
for training group members and 


Terminals to replace 
Teletypes in field offices 


By this time next year, Highway 
Division field offices will be using 
computer terminals and printers 
instead of Teletype machines to 
send and receive messages, ac- 
cording to Steve Macnab, specifi- 
cations engineer and past chairman 
of the Teletype Replacement Sub- 
committee of the 80s. 

The computers will be faster and 
more efficient, Macnab said, and 
offer a wider variety of functions 
that the current system doesn’t. 

By using teletypes for road and 
weather reports, he said, only one 
message at a time can be sent from 
field offices into Salem, where they 
are compiled twice a day and dis- 
tributed throughout the state. 

Since the new system will be tied 
into ODOT’s main computer, the 
reports can be updated and sent 
into a central file at any time. They 
can then be combined more effi- 
ciently into a statewide report and 
sent out to all stations at once (an 
all-points bulletin). All stations will 
have instant access to current 
information from other areas of the 
state and will not need to wait fora 
central report to determine the lat- 
est road conditions. 


Electronic mail system 


“This should cut down on the 
handling of the reports and the 
time it takes to do them,’”” Macnab 
said. 

A new electronic mail system 
will also be available to any office 
with a terminal, which will reduce 
mail volume and postage costs, as 
well as paperwork. 

Macnab said the subcommittee 
has been meeting for a year to in- 
vestigate and determine what type 
of low-cost system to implement as 
a replacement for the teletypes, 
and still effectively serve the cur- 


conducting the weekly 


meetings. 
Moomaw said he in- 
itially didn’t realize 


the extensive amount 
of training needed 
to make quality circles 
work, but now feels it 
is one of the biggest 
benefits of the pro- 
gram. 

“They learn where 
to go internally to get 
help, and they develop 
interpersonal skills to 
effectively solve prob- 
lems,” he said. ‘‘We’re 
deliberately getting in- 
to this with the idea 
that this much time is 
set aside to circle du- 
ties, and think the 
communication and improved am- 
ount of training will be worthwhile. 
It’s good, basic training in problem- 
solving that can’t be looked at 
as a waste of time.” 

Moomaw said another major 
benefit of circles is an improved 
attitude by employees who feel 
they are contributing to improving 
their own job and have an open 
line of communication to their 
supervisors. 

Ryan said approximately 60 DMV 


Taunie Murray, seated, a quality circle facilitator, 
and Marsha Ryan, DMV’s training coordinator, re- 
view a training manual prior to the start of the 
division’s quality circle program. Members of the 
circles will start meeting this month to discuss 
solutions to work-related problems. 


rent and future needs of highway 
field offices. 

The study was a result of a meet- 
ing initiated by Pacific Northwest 
Bell to tell Highway Division mana- 
gers that the Teletype machines 
were not manufactured any more 
and the phone company would not 
guarantee maintenance on them 
after a year. 

“Even then, it was difficult to get 
parts,’” Macnab said, “‘and since we 
were leasing the machines from 
Bell, we had no choice but to start 
looking around for a replace- 
ment.” 


Shared system 


The subcommittee finally rec- 
ommended a ‘‘shared system,” 
where the division will take advan- 
tage of all existing computer termi- 
nals and printers and only add 
them where now none exist, Mac- 
nab said. 

Out of 31 field stations, howev- 
er, only 10 currently have equip- 
ment, he added, and the subcom- 
mittee is in the process of specify- 
ing what type of additional hard- 
ware to buy. 

Macnab said the subcommittee 

is looking to install the equipment 
and train employees during July, 
and to start using the new system 
in conjunction with the Teletypes 
in August. By January 1984, the new 
system should be stable enough to 
function on its own. 
— “It’s really not fair to say we’re 
simply replacing the Teletype sys- 
tem,’”’ Macnab said. ‘‘We’re really 
implementing a whole new com- 
munication system. Everyone who 
has a terminal will automatically 
become part of the new electronic 
mail system, and will also be able 
to use their equipment for other 
individual purposes.” 


employees are involved in the sev- 
en circles that will start meeting 
this month. The first 13 weeks will 
be primarily devoted to training, 
however. 

Ryan said DMV’s implementa- 
tion of quality circles is by the 
book; only appropriate work- 
related problems can be discussed 
in the circles. Problems concerning 
benefits, compensation, griev- 
ances, Or personalities cannot be 
raised. 


Sa ae ee 
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Team players 


Environmentalists work together 


The following is part of a series 
describing the different functions of 
units and sections in the various divi- 
sions within ODOT. 


Environmentalists are in the kind 
of job that usually gets mixed re- 
views--they’re seen as either 
heroes or agitators. 

ODOT's environmentalists don’t 
try to be either. They work with the 
department’s planning and design 
people to keep Highway Division 
projects within federal environ- 
mental guidelines. 

Gary Potter, manager of the En- 
vironmental Section, said he wants 
his people “to be part of the ball 
team.” 

“T want them working in con- 
junction with the other sections to 
produce a superior product,”’ Pot- 
ter said. 

The Environmental Section’s 
“mission” is to clear highway pro- 
jects in the Six Year Program for 
construction. 

“Cleared means acceptable for 
environmental and transportation 
standards, as well as meeting pub- 
lic standards, which in Oregon are 
pretty high,’”’ Potter said. 

He said the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act states that roads 
cannot be built through sensitive 
environmental areas or wildlife 
habitats without careful consider- 
ation. It requires states to investi- 
gate all planning alternatives, study 
the impacts of the project on the 
environment during all phases, and 
take measures to mitigate the dam- 
ages that cannot be avoided. 


Must follow specific procedures 


“The heart of accomplishing our 
mission is the action plan--how we 
will go about implementing high- 
way projects,’” Potter said. ‘This 
specifies our procedures, like en- 
vironmental impact statements and 
public hearings, so there are safe- 
guards built in.” 

Potter said the controversy over 
whether or not to replace the Alsea 
Bay Bridge in Waldport shows ‘‘the 
engineering, environmental, and 
social constraints we have on a pro- 
FECES y 


“Public hearings are just part of 
the process to help us decide how 
to correct the problems and incon- 
sistencies in the bridge, and still 
keep people happy,” he said. ‘The 
McCullough bridges along the 
coast are very sensitive items. Peo- 
ple want to protect them, and 
we're aware of this.’ 

Another controversial project 
for the section is the testing of air 
and noise pollution levels by Rocky 
Butte Jail in Portland. 

“Our testing was a big part of 
the decision to open the 1-205 free- 
way early,’’ Potter said. ‘‘We 
needed to make sure the two facili- 
ties could coexist.” 


Environmental impact statement 


Potter said before construction 
on a highway project can begin, his 
staff prepares an environmental 
impact statement (EIS). 

“The EIS comes before almost 
everything else,” he said. “Right of 
Way acquisition and final design 
cannot be done until the environ- 
mental impact statement is com- 
plete.” 

Potter said several steps must be 
followed in preparing an EIS, such 
as testing the air/water quality, 
noise levels, and holding public 
hearings. 

Numerous federal standards 
must be met by these tests, and 
Potter feels that’s one reason why 
environmentalists sometimes get a 
bad name. 

“1 think some of the federal reg- 
ulations are way overblown,” Pot- 
ter said. “Many of them should be 
advisory, not mandatory, so peo- 
ple’s perceptions of environmen- 
talists wouldn’t be so negative. But 
it depends on your views. The reg- 
ulations enforce disclosure and 
mandate careful planning, so | 
think in the long run the scales tip 
in their favor.” 

Because of the nature of the pro- 
jects in the Six Year Program, 
which includes very little new or 
major construction around the 
state, Potter said his section work 
load is shrinking and, therefore, so 
is his staff. He currently has 27 em- 
ployees, 10 less than a couple of 


Financial system installed... 


continued from page 1 
tem--we know where the money 
goes, but we don’t have an effi- 
cient management form.” 

Joe Christian, ODOT’s fiscal offi- 
cer and also a member of the steer- 
ing committeee, agreed that things 
have changed drastically for the 
department, ‘and the name of the 
game now is management.” 

“The number of projects keeps 
going down and our costs keep 


going up,” he said. ‘We can’t doa 


really good job unless we have a 
really good financial management 
system.” 

Okel said the department is 
planning to contract with the con- 
sultant, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., developers of STARS, to begin 
installation this month. Comple- 


tion is set for October. 
Dick Hacek, assistant controller 


in the Highway Accounting Section 
and chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee , said STARS will take care 
of all the deficiencies that currently 


mar the existing system. 

“It will do everything we can do 
now and more,” he said. “It will 
compare measurements to the 
budget, and the budget to actual 
expenditures. Our accounting sys- 
tem will drastically change with the 
implementation of STARS. The 
services we provide will be more 
efficient and as timely as anyone 
could expect .” 

Okel said the information in 
ODOT’s existing system will be 
translated into STARS coding, ‘‘and 
there will hopefully be a nice, 
smooth transition.” 

Bothman said the transition will 
be made more easily by keeping all 
the region engineers and section 
heads informed of the system’s 
progress and knowledgeable about 
how it works. 

“That’s an important part of its 
success,” he said. “If you're going 
to be affecting people, bring them 
in and let them know what you’re 
doing.” 


Bob Bard, water quality 
specialist for the En- 
vironmental Section, 
does a titration test on a 
water sample brought 
into the lab from. the 
field. He is testing to find 
out if there is enough 
disolved oxygen in the 
water to support fish 
life. 


years ago. 

He said 95 percent of the divi- 
sion’s projects have no environ- 
mental concerns, like bridge re- 
placement, traffic signal installa- 
tion, and pothole filling. Four per- 
cent require scaled-down environ- 
mental assessments, or mini-EISs, 
to fulfill the federal requirements, 
and 1 percent fall into the same 
category as the Alsea Bay Bridge or 


1-205. 

Potter said his section will con- 
tinue to investigate environmental 
concerns, as well as promote pub- 
lic awareness and understanding of 
all transportation planning and de- 
velopment in Oregon. And at all 
times they will encourage the im- 
age of the environmentalist as one 
who plays along with, and for the 
good of, the team. 


Lucas named to Parks 
region supervisor post 


Ken Lucas, a 27-year veteran of 
the Oregon State Parks system, has 
been named Region 3 supervisor at 
Coos Bay. 

Larry Jacobson, deputy state 
parks administrator, said Lucas will 
replace the retiring Val Jones, 
effective March 21. 

Lucas, 47, joined the Parks Divi- 
sion in June 1955, and was assigned 
to Neptune, Shore Acres, Valley of 
the Rogue, Harris Beach, South 
Beach, and Champoeg state parks 
before assuming his present as- 
signment at Rooster Rock State 
Park in the Portland area during 
1977; 

Lucas and his wife, Norma, will 
make their home in North Bend. 
They are the parents of 17 children, 
15 of whom they have adopted. 

The new supervisor’s older 
brother, Owen Lucas, is the re- 
gional supervisor at La Grande. The 
two Lucas brothers are not related 


to Gerry Lucas, the state parks re- 
gional supervisor in Bend. 

Jacobson said a replacement for 
Lucas as district park manager at 
Rooster Rock will be selected and 
announced later. 


Years Be 


In the March 1978 issue, 
VIA reported that the En- 
vironmental Section was the 
proud parent of a seven- 
and-a-half-pound offspring. 

The section had just pro- 
duced the Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS) for 
the Banfield Transitway pro- 
posal in Portland--‘the most 
complex, massive, and 
unique’ project ever under- 
taken by ODOT, according 
to section manager Gary 


Potter. 


The EIS took a year to de- 
velop, Potter said, and in- 
volved the cooperation of 
Tri-Met, the City of Portland, 
FHWA, and ODOT. 

The function of the EIS is 
to describe each alternative 
plan for improving transpor- 
tation on the Banfield and 
analyze their effects on the 
environment. 

Reports were compiled 
on air and water quality, ge- 
ography, acoustics, eco- 
nomics, land use, biology, 
sociology, and the historic 
preservation aspects of each 
alternative. 
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FRANCES KUCHLER, HWY 
Secretary, Medford 


The only things | can think of to 
increase job opportunities are job 
rotation or cross-filling, and taking 
some training classes, whether 
they’re in-house or at a nearby col- 
lege. Some of this they’re already 
doing, but they could increase 
these efforts. 


NORA NUSE, HWY 
HMW 1, Grants Pass 


| think the department could let 
more people know what mainte- 
nance and landscape work is like 
because a lot of women have no 
idea. If they would hire more wom- 
en temporarily in this area, then 
they could see what it was like and 
some of them might really like it. 
Some women don’t like just staying 
inside--they would rather work 
outside. 


CINDY VERGARI, PARKS 
Planning Coord., La Grande 


Up until now the Parks Division has 
been doing pretty well in providing 
job opportunities for women, but if 
we don’t get the budget money 
we're asking for, positions will be 
cut and there won’t be many job 
opportunities for anybody. Above 
all, | believe women should be 
qualified before they're hired, and 
even though the department has a 
good training program now, maybe 
they should concentrate on heavy 
equipment and engineering kinds 
of training. 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
roving photographer. VIA’s 
editors frame the question 
of the month, and answers 
are edited only for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS 


tte 


CARMELITA MICHAELIS, ODOT 
Word Processing Specialist, Salem 


What is the department willing to 
do to increase job opportunities 
for women, knowing there is a 
need? It seems as if everyone is 
aware of the lack of real opportuni- 
ty for women to become managers 
and departmental supervisors. 
Management now has the opportu- 
nity, due to many retirements, to 
rethink the future role of women in 
the department. 


LUCILLE MATSON, HWY 
Secretary, Coos Bay 


Realistically, it is a man’s organiza- 
tion by the very nature of the work, 
especially in the field. Personally, | 
don’t think women in office posi- 
tions are as interested in new job 
opportunities being created as they 
are in more equitable salaries for 
the jobs they are already doing. 
Their contribution to the depart- 
ment, though different from the 
maintenance worker, is just as real. 


What do you think the department can do to increase 
job opportunities for women? 


-o3 eT. 
GLORIA WILLHITE, HWY 
Secretary, Milwaukie 


| feel the department has made a 
great deal of progress in the past 
year or two and they should keep 
the door open for women. Sooner 
or later there will be a woman to fill 
the bill. 


ROSEMARY BEYER, HWY. 
Clerical Specialist, Salem 


| think the department is doing a 
good job now. We have a good 
Affirmative Action program, and | 
honestly believe we are given every 
chance to get the training we need 
to advance. | think the department 
tries to look at an individual for the 
job they do, and not whether they- 
‘re male or female. I’ve always felt 
my supervisor was really pulling for 
me. 


CATHY STROGSDILL, HWY 
Clerical Specialist, Corvallis 


| think encouragement to advance 
is a big part of it. Doing clerical 
work, you don’t get a whole lot of 
support and encouragement to 
advance to a different job. You get 
a little bit of the training that you 
need to advance, but not much. It’s 
really hard--there’s a lot of scrap- 
ping. The women in my office feel 
like we’re hitting our heads against 
a wall. . 


KARLENE MILLS, DMV 
MVR 2, Salem 


| think that the department cur- 
rently provides adequate job ad- 
vancement for women. Therefore, 
the only way to increase job oppor- 
tunities for them would be to get 
rid of all the men. 


MARGE RICE, DMV 
MVR 2, Portland 


Considering the department con- 
sists of other divisions, like High- 
way and Parks, | tend to think of 
those jobs as physical ones requir- 
ing a lot of manual labor. Women 
should be told about these jobs 
and be allowed to do them if they 
want. | think DMV is doing a very 
good job in hiring and promoting 
women, but our work is mostly in- 
door, counter work. | think there 
are a lot of opportunities for wom- 
en in this division--I’m looking for- 
ward to moving up. 
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Kirk Steinke 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


The following ODOT employees 
received promotions recently: 


Grover Abrams, Highway Maint- 
enance Worker (HMW) 2 to HMW 
3, The Dalles. 
William Bergstedt, Highway En- 
gineer (HE) 3 to HE 4, Salem. 
James Butler, HE 4 to Supervising 
Highway Engineer (SHE) C, Salem. 
Beth Cassidy, Motor Vehicle Rep. 
(MVR) 1 to MVR 2, Sherwood. 
Joan Cokeley, Secretary to Word 
Processing Specialist, Salem. 
William Coles, Jr., HMW 3 to 
Highway Maintenance Foreman 
_(HMF) 1, Newport. 
Marvin Cortner, Engineering 

Aide (EA) to Engineering Techni- 
_ cian (ET) 1, Portland. 

James Gix, SHE D to SHE E, 
Roseburg (Region 3 Engineer). 

Roger Hansen, Sr., Right-of-Way 
Agent to Right-of-Way Agent 
Supervisor, Salem. 

Roger Heisinger, HMW 4 to HMF 
2, Salem. 


Moving up the 
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Chalmer Hiatt, HMF 1 to Highway 
Maintenance Supervisor (HMS) B, 
Reedsport. 

Warren Johnson, Jr., HMW 2 to 
HMW 3, Salem. 

William Keller, HMW 3 to HMF 1, 
Ashland. 

Shelly Kendrick, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Terry Kimpel, HMW 3 to HMF 1, 
Portland. 

Leo King, Supervising Engineer- 
ing Technician B to Supv. Engr. 
Tech. C, Salem. 

Paul Kirsch, Sr., Heavy Equip- 
ment Mechanic to Highway Shop 
Supervisor, Salem. 

Charles Lamb, HMW 2 to HMF 1, 
Silver Lake. : uy 

Joan Lulow, Clerical Assistant to 
Clerical Specialist at DMV, Salem. 

Duane Miller, HMS B to HMS C, 
Astoria. 

Jeff Norman, HMW 3 to HMW 4, 
Salem. 

Darrel Plank, Heavy Equipment 
Mechanic (HEM) to HEM 2, La 
Grande. 


Building’s communication 


system to be overhauled 


The Transportation Building’s 
telecommunication system may 
soon be overhauled, following a 
study to be done by a consulting 
firm that will include interviews 
with many ODOT employees. 

Compass Consulting Group of 
Portland was selected through a 
competitive process that included 
an examination of 10 other firms 
from throughout the U.S., accord- 
ing to Trish Dunn, a records analyst 
in the Records Management Sec- 
tion. 

A 14-person selection commit- 
tee, chaired by Dunn, prepared a 
request for proposal, reviewed ap- 
plicants, and recommended a 
finalist. 

“‘Compass has been asked to 
take a close look at our telephone 
and intercom system in the build- 
ing, and to come up with a recom- 
mendation for changes or im- 
provements,’”” Dunn said. ‘‘They 
will be looking at services, costs, 
and future needs.” 

Employees will be asked for their 
opinions about the current system, 
and for any ideas they have on im- 

_ provements, Dunn said, and their 
input will receive special emphasis 


in the consultant’s recom- 
mendation to the administration. 

The project is to be completed 
by July 1983. 


Retirements 


Daniel Dennis 


The following ODOT employees 
retired recently: 


Daniel L. Dennis, 1166 N. 56th St., 
Springfield 97477; HMW 3, 7 years. 


ranks 
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Larry Weaver 


Jessie Robinson, HMS B to HMS 
C, Newport. 

Keith Rudisil, HE 2 to HE 3, Salem. 

Lou Ann Schenk, Data Entry 
Operator, Salem, to MVR 1, Bea- 
verton. 

Bruce Scobba, HMW 3 to HMF 1, 
Cascade Locks. 

Kenneth Senn, HE 2 to HE 3, 
Clackamas County. 

Allan Kirk Steinke, HMW 4 to 
HMF 2, Ontario. 

John (Jack) Sullivan, SHE D to SHE 
E, Salem. 

Douglas Tindall, HE 2 to HE 3, 
Salem. 

Daryl Thompson, HEM to HEM 2, 
La Grande. 

David Weaver, SHE B to SHE C, 
Salem. 

Lawrence Weaver, HMW 3 to 
HMF 1, Grants Pass. 

Darcy Wiggin, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Rhonda Wood, MVR 1, The Dal- 
les, to MVR 2, Hood River. 

Dan Wright, HMW 3 to HMW 4, 
Salem. 


Remembering 


Randy D. Clark, 31, a mainte- 
nance repair worker 1 in Portland, 
died Feb. 10 of cancer. 

Russ Hunter, Clark’s supervisor, 
said Clark came to work for the 
Highway Division in 1978 as a car- 
penter on Hunter’s house rennova- 
tion crew. Clark discovered he had 
cancer only a few weeks before his 
death. 

Clark is survived by his wife and 
7-year-old son. Hunter said Clark’s 
ashes were sprinkled over his fa- 
vorite hunting spot in Eastern Ore- 
gon, near where he grew up. 

, ™ = 


Employees 
earn awards 
for suggestions 


The following ODOT employees 
are winners in the Suggestion 
Awards Program: 


William Bangart, a bridge inspec- 
tor in Region 2, recently received a 
certificate for his idea of treating 
decayed wood piling with a chemi- 
cal fumigant. The fungicide will 
stop the decay before the piling is 
weakened to the point of needing 
to be replaced. 

Kathleen Grabski, a secretary in 
Portland, recently received a cer- 
tificate for her suggestion of print- 
ing purchase requisition forms on 
NCR paper, eliminating the need 
for using a piece of carbon paper 
every time the form is filled out. 

Gary Kennen, a utility specialist 
in Portland, received a certificate 
for his idea of putting road inven- 
tory on video tape instead of movie 
film, making it easier to update, 
duplicate, and more available to in- 
terested employees. 

Mary Rust, a secretary in 
Roseburg, received a certificate for 
her suggestion of using inter-office 
routing slips for office mail circula- 
tion in lieu of receiving multiple 
copies of periodical mailings. 

Allen Mickey, a traffic analyst in 
Salem, received a certificate for his 
suggestion of having all annual 
merit ratings for a given employee 
mailed together in one envelope, 
instead of a separate mailing for 
each rating. The Highway Engineer- 
ing class series is the only one this 
suggestion will work for because it 
is the only one where promotional! 
examinations are given at the same 
time. 

Donald Bessey, a weighmaster 1 
in Ashland, received a certificate 
for his suggestion of modifying 
Highway Division maintenance 
time sheets to be filled out and 
sent in twice a month instead of 
once a week. 

John Day, a highway engineer 4 
in Salem (now retired), received a 
certificate and a check for $630 for 
his suggestion to reduce the re- 
quired printing of Minority Busi- 
ness Enterprise lists with special 
provisions that are sent out to each 
contractor. By making it a handout, 
it can be included only with each 
set of special provisions ordered. 

Christine Levy, an engineering 
technician 2 in Salem, received a 
certificate for her idea of preparing 
a computerized list of all the lo- 
cales in the state that have tele- 
phones, and cross-referencing 
them with the phone books in 
which they are listed. 


Crews earn 
SAIF awards 


The following ODOT crews 
earned SAIF awards recently: 


Crew 134-02, Winston Mainte- 
nance Crew; 50,000 hours; Earl 
Pritchard, supervisor. 

Crew 080-34, Astoria Engineer- 
ing Crew; 150,000 hours; C. D. An- 
derson, supervisor. 
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On the job with... Don Patterson 


By Anna Browne Muzzall 
Managing Editor 


Don Patterson is carrying on a 
family tradition--he is a third gener- 
ation striping crew foreman with 
the Highway Division. 

His grandfather, who worked for 
the division until he was 70, had a 
striping crew of mostly women 
during the first World War. His 
father worked on a striping crew 
for 13 years in Salem, until his 
death in 1961, and Patterson has 
been on one since he was hired 23 
years ago. 

“But I’m the last one,”” he chuck- 
les. “All my boys turned out to be 
girls.”” 

VIA caught up with Patterson on 
a rainy morning during a week 
when he and his crew were sup- 
posed to have worked themselves 
over to the coast, striping cen- 
terlines and inlaying reflector but- 
tons as they went. But the wet wea- 
ther kept them in Salem. 

They made the most of a lull in 
the rain to put down arrows on the 
Marion Street Bridge off-ramp in 
Salem. To Patterson, this was just 
an example of how flexible his 
crew and schedule have to be. 

“It just depends on the wea- 
ther,” he says. ‘‘When it rains, we 
stick close to home. When it clears, 
we have little jobs like this we can 
do.” 


Smaller crew 


Patterson’s is the smaller of two 
striping crews in Region 2, but his 
seven members are responsible for 
the “construction” and retracing of 
all arrows, crosswalks, and words 
(called legends), as well as putting 
down reflector buttons on the 
highways. The other crew paints 
the shoulder and centerlines. 

Patterson says the construction 
of legends and arrows on roads is a 
very technical and exact proce- 
dure. 


RETIREES... 


ZIP! Didn’t receive a single 
letter this month. 

The address is simply: VIA, 
Transportation Building, Salem 


97310. Drop us a line; let us 
know what’s happening, even 
if it’s just to report in and verify 
your address. It’s a good way to 
keep in touch. 


“You need to know traffic pat- 
terns--where it flows, how fast it’s 
going--and how to read road 
blueprints,” he says. ‘‘And then 
you have to actually see the pave- 
ment to know how to stripe it. 
We’ve found out that it’s better to 
put it down right the first time than 
to go back and have to change it. 
The erasers we have for pavement 
don’t work too well.”” 

Being able to read pavement 
conditions and weather factors and 
to know how they affect striping is 
not a skill that is inherited, howev- 
er. Patterson says it’s ‘‘just some- 
thing you come to feel after doing 
it for so many years. It just takes 
practice.” 

He was hired onto a striping 
crew in La Grande in 1959, shortly 
after being discharged from the 
Navy. Born 46 years ago in Nebras- 
ka, Patterson grew up in Oregon 
and saw much of the state as he 
was transferred around to Bend, 
Salem, and Portland on a retracing 
crew. It was during his six years in 
Portland that he learned construc- 
tion striping. 


Making the lines permanent and 
keeping them visible is an impor- 
tant part of the striping crew’s job. 
Patterson says a traffic line base 
paint is used for mainlining, and a 
plastic tape with tar backing is used 
for almost everything else. 

No paint sticks in the rain, he 
says, but the tape can be put down 
on wet pavement with a blow torch 
that is first used to dry a patch on 
the road’s surface, and then used 
to melt the tape’s tar backing so it 
will adhere. 

Patterson says paint was used 
everywhere when he first came to 
work for the division, then the 
plastic tape was developed about 
the mid-’60s. 

“We use more of that because it 
wears longer,” he says. ‘Five years 
compared to six months. It’s more 
expensive than paint, but it pays 
for itself.” 

Patterson works closely with the 
region traffic supervisor when 
striping intersections, and with the 
project managers, district mainte- 
nance supervisors, and region en- 
gineer when striping highway pro- 


‘We’ve found out that it’s better to put it down right the 
first time than to go back and have to change it. The 
erasers we have for pavement don’t work too well.’ 


He was promoted to a foreman 
and transferred to Salem in 1972, 
where he’s continued to build on 
the skills he learned in Portland. 

“| don’t think there’s anything 
left for me to learn, although some- 
body else might think so,” he says, 
laughing. ‘‘I’m my own teacher 
now, but | hope | learn something 
new in the next 10 years. I’m sure 
they’Il come up with some new 
techniques in that time.” 

Patterson says his crew’s main 
concern is to ensure motorists get 
around safely on Oregon’s high- 
ways, whether traveling 25 mph 
through town or 55 on the freeway. 

“When we go out to do a job, we 
want the lines and arrows in the 
right place so everybody goes in 
the right direction,” Patterson says. 
“lt want to make sure people like 
your mother and my mother get 
where they’re going safely.” 


jects. 

“Usually they will call from any- 
where in the region and ask for 
help,’’ Patterson says. ‘‘Their 
theory is, and it works well with 
me, they put down the pavement, 
and then they say, ‘You know the 
striping end so you do what it 
needs.’ If we run into any prob- 
lems, we’ll talk about it and eventu- 
ally work it out.” 

Always working in the middle of 
traffic has steeled Patterson’s 
nerves to the dangerous condi- 
tions. But he clearly remembers his 
closest call, which came a few years 
ago while he was striping a bike 
path through a tunnel in Corvallis. 

“Twas nearly run over by a 
group of bicyclists,’’ he says. “I had 
no place to get out of the way in 
the tunnel, and | never heard them 
coming. Vehicles you can hear, but 
not bikes.” 


Don Patterson, holding tape, helps 
members of his striping crew meas- 
ure and cut the tape for retracing 
arrows on the Marion Street Bridge 
off-ramp in Salem. 


He says after six years on a strip- 
ing crew in Portland, ’“You get used 
to the traffic. But if you don’t watch 
out for each other, you don’t make 
it 

Patterson says his crew some- 
times has.to work odd hours to get 
the job done when they’re working 
in a town. 

“We usually try to keep traffic 
hold-ups to a minimum,” he says, 
“so you really have to pick your 
hours.” 

But the variety of the jobs and 
working outside, even in the win- 
ter, are all part of the reason Patter- 
son has enjoyed striping for 23 
years. 

“Every day is different,” he says. 
“There’s a new job every time.” | 

Although Patterson doesn’t plan 
on following in his grandfather’s 
footsteps by working until he’s 70, 
he will continue striping for 
another 10 years before retiring. 

‘I've put in too many years to 
quit now,” he says, “and | wouldn’t 
anyway. | enjoy the work--even the 
traveling and working outside. The 
Highway Division has given me a 
good life.” 

When Patterson’s crew was fin- 
ished retracing the arrows on the 
Salem off-ramp, they left for Hayes- 
ville and Six Corners to put down 
reflector buttons and crosswalks. A 
light rain had started to fall, but 
keeping traffic flowing smoothly, 
rain or shine, is all part of their job. 


